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sections of the people. In 1861 he even wrote : " I wonder the
working people are so quiet under the taunts and insults offered
to them. Have they no Spartacus among them to lead a revolt
of the slave class against their political tormentors ? "
In the American War of Secession Cobden, after short hesita-
tion, took the side of the North which stood for the abolition of
slavery, though the economic interest of the British cotton trade,
the cause of Free Trade and the principle of self-determination,
would have spoken for the South. This shows again that moral,
not economic, standards were decisive in Cobden's thought. In
this war he strenuously opposed the anti-American sentiment
which was so prevalent in the upper and middle classes and worked
for arbitration and the reform of the maritime law of nations.
Cobden's thought is the most typical specimen of consistent
Liberalism. His attitude to international policy was that of non-
interference or isolationism, disarmament and development of
international law and arbitration. It must not be ignored, how-
ever, that a policy of isolation was more justifiable at that time
than in our days. Britain's security was not yet threatened by
submarines and airplanes, and by the rise of aggressive nationalist
and totalitarian States. Liberalism was in the ascendant every-
where and it was possible to hope that all nations would gradually
become imbued with goodwill towards one another. The spirit
of Gobden and Bright not only helped to mould the policy of the
Liberal Party and pave the way for the Achievements of Gladstone
but it influenced the other parties also, and thus contributed
to the development of opinions and aspirations common to the
whole nation.
Gladstone and Disraeli have both been elevated to the rank
of national idols by their admirers, and this attitude of reverence
has been sanctioned by great sections of the nation. Their ideas,
therefore, may be taken as representative of the national mentality
of their time. In spite of the great differences between their
personalities and between their philosophies there was no great
antagonism between the basic principles of their practical policies.1
In Gladstone's thought the essential standards of Christianity
were supreme. He believed, like Milton, in England's noble
mission and often put human brotherhood and justice above con-
1 Gf. the parallel between the lives of the two statesmen by D. Somervell, Disraeli
and Gladstone, 1925. In international politics they both were most anxious to preserve
peace, though they differed somewhat in their methods. Cf. Gladstone's statements
of his views in J. Morley, Life of Gladstone (ed. 1905), p. i, p. 950, ii, p. 187, and
Disraeli's views in H. E. Egerton, British Foreign Policy in Europe^ 19x8, p. 278, and
in Walter Sichel, Disrael^ 1904, pp. 199^ 209 f., 222 f.